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Leavine, however, the subject of gancer (which, it must be admitted is 
a strong illustration of the morbid “consequence of mental sorrow), yet 
still adhering to the depression of spirits, as a fertile source of bodily 
suffering, we embark at once on the wide ocean of nervous diseases. 


Here, again the softer and more susceptible sex are, as is wellknown, * 
the peculiar victims ; forgtheir sensibilities being more re d—their 
habits (especially in the ratic circles of society) far more sedentary 


—whilst their minds are less briskly engaged—the influence of nervous 
irritability is more intensely felt. and more permanently engrafted than 


in man. ‘Their passions, moreover, being as strong, or perbaps stronger 
than in man, but covered by that mantle of concealment which State 1 


hand in hand with feminine modesty, throws over them, the inward fire 
keeps slowly smouldering on, and secretly consuming the frail tenement 
in which it lies imbedded—they become the prey of grief and disap- 
pointment ; robbing them of ti 


“ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ” 


—-destroying their appetite for food, and their enjoyment of pleas 
absorbing their every thought—disturbing their secretions—and thus 


undermining their general health, and, perhaps, ultimately sapping even 


the citadel of reason itself! So Virgil, speaking of Dido, says :— * 
At gravi jamdudum saucia cura - 
Vulnus alit venis, et czeco carpitur igne 
Multa viri virtus animo, multusqué@ recursat 


Gentis honos—heerent infixi 

Verbaque—nec placidam membris dat @ura quietem.” 
Hence arises hysteria in its myriad, fantastic shapes, acting on and agi- 
tating different parts, and simulating sundry structural affections so im- 
sidiously as to endanger the diagnosis even of experienced physicians. 
The irritable breast described’ by Sir Astley Cooper, the hysterical joint 
and other local affections, delineated so well by Sir B. Brodie, are strik- 
ing illustrations of it: and it is distressing to think and to know that 
even limbs have’ been amputated, and painful operations performed, un- 
der an erroneous’ and sianulated impression of the existence of organic dis- 
ease. ‘To quote the latter talented surgeon’s (Sir Benjamin Brodie) own 
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words :—‘ | do not hesitate to declare that among the higher classes 
of society, at least four fifths of the female patients who are commonly 
supposed to labor under diseases of the joints, labor under hysteria, and 
nothing else.”—(Lectures, p. 37). These diseases occur in persons 
of an irritable disposition, and nervous temperament, in whom there 
is exc@ssive excitability, accompanied with diminished power. The 
catamenia are almost always irregular, and generally deficient ; and 
this whole class of disease is, probably, in the majority of instances, the 
reverbrations of disappointed nature on the nervous system. The mind 
acting on the body through the great sympathetic nerve, affects different 
parts and different structures, varying in intensity, in form and in duration, 
in proportion to the varying sensibilities of its victims. Hence the ex- 
tensive catalogue of what are designated hysteric affections, deriving their 
names (as the etmology indicates) from that focus of excitement to 

hich my theory alludes. ‘Sed nec spectabilior est hujus morbi fre- 
Menta,” says Sydenham “ quam varietas illa multiforms, qua se osten- 
dit et nullos feré non emulatur ex jis affectibus quibus atteruntur miseri 
mortales. Quamcunque enim corporis partem insederit, symptomata 
(qualia ei competunt parti) statim producit, et nisi medicus tam sagaci 
quadam selertia et deivoryss quam in arte peritia valeat, fraus ei fiet 
atque Bryeptocnats & morbo aliquo essentiali hujus vel illius partis, 
non vero ab affectione hysterica, penderes agbitrabitur.” 

Though corroborating my purpose, it would consume an unnecessary 
portion of time were I to adduce all the extraordinary and Protean 
forms in which hysteria manifests itself. Suffice it to say, that, contin- 
gent.as the malady is on persons of high nervous excitability, attended 
with diminished power, it is best.obviated by that class of medicine, and 
met by that line of ‘treatment, which calms the one and renovates the 
other; and the medicines and treatment must be adapted to the par- 
ticular form in which in which it presents itself, and to the individual 
‘circumstances ofthe person so affected. 

Albeit, however, the female sex is more especially the subject of this 
dis@ase, the etymology of which, as I just observed, would clearly con- 
Jine it to woman, many are*the instances in which men are also visited 
by it, inasmuch as it is an affection of the nervous, as well as of the 
uterine system. ‘ Quinimo,” as that patriarch of medicine just quoted 
observes, “non pauci ex iis véris vitam degentes solitariam, chartis solent 
impallescere eodem morbo tentantur.” Another proof, though a nega- 
tive’one, of its nervous origifi, is presented in the fact, that, however, 
acute may have been theJecal’ pain, dissection casts no light on its pa- 
thology, the seat of all the suffering, evincing, in a large majority of in- 
stances, no discernible cause of its intensity, whilst the whole class of 
tonic remedies which would aggravate the mimic inflammation, were it 
otherwise than visionary, is that which experience establishes as the 
most conducive to felief, the disease being dependent, in fact, on loss 
of tone, with excess of nervous susceptibility. 

It would be a culpable omission, in speaking of theyinfluence of the 
mind as a cause of disease, were I not to make a brief allusion, also, 
to that aristocratic visitation termed the gout. We know that, indepen- 
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dently of hereditary disposition, its seminium is in the stomach—that its 
agency is conveyed by the blood to the organs which it principally in- 
i vades, and that excesses of an Epicurean character will produce and 
mostly generate a paroxysm. It cannot, however, be denied that all pow- 
erful mental emotions, though opposite in their nature, will generate it i . 
gouty subject, and that a fit of anger is a notoriously frequentiexcititly 

cause. The passions may either occasion an attack or cause its retro- * 


| 
: cession, or give birth to some irregular or misplaced action ; and the 
| suddenness of metastasis proves that the inflammatory type is one “ sui 
eneris,” and deviating from the nature of inflammation in its ordinary 
, , If, as 1 have before observed, and as must be universally ad- 
mitted, the influence of the mind will alter the secretions, there is no 
: reason why the stomach and its office of digestion should be exempted. 
) We know that the sudden announcement of bad news will at once take # 
away the appetite—and why ? The shock vibrates to the various pai 
of the body, through the medium of the nervous and circulating sys- 
| tem; the nervous energy is thereby partially paralyzed; the function 
of digestion is consequently deranged, and a paroxysm of gout is at once 
generated, where the predisposition exists. 
t Weakness of the remote nervous ramifications will necessarily influ- 
ence the secretions of the parts which they supply ; and when, as in * 
gouty subjects, the blood abounds with excrementitious matters, the 
exhaled and secreted fluidg*possess preternatural or morbific properties | 
which affect the sensibility of the extreme nerves and irritate the tissues | 
. in which they are deposited. The electric rapidity with which metas- Sd 
| tasis occurs can only he explained by reference to the organic nervous 


system, in co-operation with the arterial ; the materies morbt being -vest- 
ed in the peculiar state of the blood.” Now, if we contemplate the in- 
timate connection which subsists through its medium, we can easily 
| comprehend the transference of sensibility from one part to another. 
i} The tone, however, if not the structure of a part having been impaired: 
; ! by previous attacks, renders that part constantly liable to a fresh inva- 
; sion’; or it may visit other organs, according to the several causes h 
rE | revail, or the vascular conditions which at the time may happen 
MF im existence in those organs. 
Ll § In consequence of frequent and severe attacks the structure of thé} 
t a minute vessels subsequently becomes altered, and the lithic lava of gout. * 
. ' is at length deposited in the form of tophi or chalk stones. 
, | Temperament is frequently connected with the progress of disease. 
; There can be no doubt that the irritable ¢@mperament—i. e., the san- 
, guine, is more peculiarly under the influence Of casual injury and of dis- 
cf of ease, and that an accident which in others would yield to the vis medi- 
t catrix nature, is frequently followed up in such subjects by serious 
» constitutional disturbance. This temperament; wherein, as Hunter shrewd- 
5 ly observes, there is an “over-action to the strength of the parts,” is 
charaeterized by extraordinary vivacity of the nervous and vascular s 
2 tems. ‘Tremblingly alive to the slightest impressions, the sensibility of 
. such persons is more acute; and I am firmly of opinion that they suffer 
; infinitely more pain under surgical operations, as well as more grief une 
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der mental affliction, than others who are not thus endowed. The 
mind is susceptible of greater emotions—their feelings are less under 
control—they float more buoyantly on the surface of hope, or they sink 

re deeply beneath the depths of despondency. ‘They are more liable 
tO tetanus after an operation, and their recovery is more uncertain and 
protractéd. Raving madness belongs more particularly (according to 
the observations of Eisquirol, and many others) to the sanguine tempera- 
ment, whilst the imelancholic is most prone to monomania and depres- 
sion of spirits; nor is death an unfrequent consequence of this exccess 
of their morbid sensibility. ‘The body in such subjects is the slave of 
its tyrant empress, and life itself succumbs to her dominion. Such per- 
sons have been known to expire suddenly during the steps preliminary 
to a surgical operation. , A striking instance of the fatal agency of the 
mind is recorded of a man who, under the bloodthirsty Robespierre, was 
condemned to be guillotined: by some accident the knife was arrested 
in its descent, and on removing the victim for the purpose of adjusting 
the fatal apparatus, life was found to be extinct; the mind had antici- 
pated the executioner, and performed his office. 

Another instance, which I believe is well authenticated, is presented 
in the case of three criminals on the Continent, who were condemned 
to die, and were only reprieved for the advancement of science, and 
given over accordingly to the tender mercies.of surgeons, as the subjects 
of experiment. These professors informed them, that though the sen- 
® tence of death was inmutable, yet under the circumstances they should 

suffer little or no pain in its execution, which it was decreed should be 
carried out by the gradual loss of blood. Their eyes being bandaged, 
a slight puncture was made in each of their arms, and a small stream 
of warm water was poured continuously over the arm; thus giving 
them the entire conviction that their blood was flowing into the pail be- 
neath. After this had been carried on a reasonable time, it was found 
that two out of the three had ceased to live! ‘The fatal influence at 
other times, though equally effective, is more distant. 

surgeon in Essex, with whom I was well acquainted, rode several 
milés on horseback, early in October some years ago, to consult my 
father. He was about 45 years of age, and not only appeared to be, 
Mut admitted that he was, in good bodily health ; yet a conviction had 
‘impressed him that he should not survive the ensuing February. It 
was in vain that my father endeavored to reason him out of it, and 
urged him to follow his favorite amusement of fox-hunting through the 


approaching season. Hedid so: but “death on the pale horse” 
overtook him, and realized his unalterable apprehension. A patient 
who despairs of recovery. is certainly in greater danger than he who is 
convinced of his convalescence ; and the vista of disease is dark and 
dreary in which the taper of hope has been utterly extinguished. The 
physician, therefore, who by his countenance or by his manner can in- 
spire it, has gained an unquestionable advantage in the work of his vo- 
cation. ‘The patient, especially if of a nervous temperament, studies 
his every turn of countenance—weighs his every word—and the the- 
mometer of his feelings rises or falls accordingly. The mind becomes 
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H enlisted in the service, and by its influence on matter dispels the pec- 
: cant humors that oppress it. It becomes the duty, therefore, of the 
j physician to infuse consolation, and to inspire hope wherever he can 
do so without confiscating truth ; for » 
, ** Sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lenire adoloem * 
Possis, et magnam morbi deponere partem.” 
And here, though the language of poetry may by some be deemed in- ‘ % 
: consistent with the graver matter of a medical lecture, I cannot forego , * 
; the quotation of lines so beautifully illustrative of the powers as wellas =~ 
q “ y pe 
the “pleasures of hope,” as :— 
| « Go, seek the dismal chamber, where disease 
Reclines with wasted form and pallid hue ; 
Where through the half-closed sadly creeps 


A feeble ray that scarce a twilight sheds ; 
Whilst all around distressing signs appear 

Of fruitless remedies! Mark, then, how sweet 
To lift the eye of Hope upon a friend! 

To feel upon the fluttering pulse the grasp 

Of one beloved—it beats with firmer force— 


| Awhile forgets her pain-inflicting task !” 
1 It is the despair of relief that too often impels the sufferer to fly into 
ae | the arms of death in order to 
i ‘¢ Whirl him, happy riddance, from himself. 
. FF This arises most frequently from exaggerated nervous irritation, as in 
the higher grades of hypochondriasis resulting from both physical and 
. moral causes, and acting with awful severity on the brain through the 
g nerves of the digestive apparatus. In aggravated cases of dyspepsia, 
.. where the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestinal tube is dis- » 
d ordered, the mind becomes impaired ; hope is abandoned; reason is 
t overthrown, or rather, in such cases, as Lord Erskine observed —“ Rea- 
son is not driven from her seat, but distraction sits down upon it along 
1] : with her, and holds her trembling upon it, and frightens her fromijher ~ 
y propriety.” The delusions of fancy, of disordered imagination,jand 
morbid sensibility, flit around their victim, and terrify him. The $ym- 
d ot ee palpitation of the heart is misconstrued into organic disease ; the 
it | ittle nervous or hepatic cough is converted by the imagination into p 
d ; monary phthisis; or the occasional giddiness, confusion, pain, heat or 
e | other anomalous sensations in the head, engender an apprehension of 
» &§ apoplexy, paralysis or derangement. Sometimes the sufferer avoids so- 
t | ciety from having lost all pleasure in it: og if some pitying relative or 
oe. friend should endeavor to engage him in convVersation, he is unable to en- 
d ter upon it, and swerves perpetually from the subject to describe his feel- 
" ings, and seek their explanation. Consolation is refused ; or the abor- 
“a tive effort to lighten his despondency by making light of his complaints 
_ is twisted into raillery, and perverted into unkindness. ‘Tortured by 
- _ hypochondriasis, and frightened by the ghosts of fancied ills, he flies 
“ from one physician to another for advice; or, beguiled by the ignis 
-_ futuus of empirical puffs, and base and baseless™promises of cure, he 
becomes the dupe of quackery and the martyr of imposture. Here 
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there is frequently a reciprocated agency of mind and »; the un- 
remitting nightmare of the mind impairs the secretions and digestion, 
and the iritability of the nerves and mucous membrane (aggravated, 

haps, by the drastic purgatives with which he has injudiciously been 
{Bhtured), has added fresh irritation to the material organ of the mind. 
It is astonishing to observe how constantly the temper is affected by this 
malady. A friend and connection of mine, a most amiable man in all 
the domestic relations of life, and a pattern of piety, became so irascible 
under its influence, that he would sit before the fire and kick the fender till 
he nearly destroyed it ; swearing violently on the slightest provocation, 
and (to use his own words), “longing for a sword that he might cut 
any one to pieces that came in his way.” 

It is on the same principle that the drunkard is almost invariably irri- 
table and morose ; and a similar effect frequently ensues after a full meal, 
or on eating indigestible articles of food. The irritation of the gastro- 
intestinal nerves is communicated to the brain ; the temper manifests 
the stimulus ; perception is less a¢ute, and the mental faculties are tar- 
nished ; hence the valuable Roman maxim, “ Impransi disquirite !” is 
evidently founded on observation and good sense. 

Nothwithstanding, the entire derangement of both the bodily and 
mental functions in this disease, anatomy has thrown no light on its pa- 
thology. Villermay maintains that the primary seat is in the stomach, 
and that the disease consists in a morbid state and an excess of organic 
sensibility of the nervous system, which is reflected sympathetically 
on different organs. Broussais refers it to the coats of the stomach, and 
a chronic inflammation of its mucous membrane. M. Georget, on the 
other hand, refers all the phenomena to the brain, and supports his 
“theory with most plausible arguments. Certainly, when the cause in 

different cases is closely studied, it would appear that sometimes the 
disease is manifested primarily in the brain, and at others, in the digest- 
ive functions ; each theory has its respective merits. “ Et vituld, tu 
ht, , et hic!” Be this as it may, the stomach in either case is affect- 
edi The hypochondriac, however, must not only abstain from those in- 
gesta which augment this irritability, but must also exercise some moral 
restraint, and do his utmost to curb the first impulse of temper, by the 

id of his reason and religion, as well as by abstinence. Many, after 

their nervvous energy is exhausted, resort to fresh stimulus and to nar- 
cotics, and with temporary relief; but the irritability is mostly exasperated 
by such measures after the soothing effects have passed away ; and both 
insanity and suicide have been the ultimate result. 

Want of proper restraint during infancy and childhood lays the founda- 
tion of irritability of temper in numberless instances, and affords a la- 
mentable illustration of the mind’s dominion. ‘That irritability swells 
into uncontrollable passion, which grows with their growth, and strength- 
ens with their strength, till the mind assumes an unhealthy condition, 
and runs away with their reason, because reason becomes insensible to 
its curb. Cerebrali€@xcitement at last induces cerebral disease ; the 
membranes become vascular, and subsequently thickened, and the reite- 
rated moral is converted into a permanent physical cause of mental de- 
rangement. 
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Abund stances might be adduced of sudden death from the ve- 
hemence of anger, as well as of its devastating effects on the organismus 
of our bodily frame. Amongst the former may be enumerated the cele- 
brated John Hunter—dying in St. George’s Hospital, from the iri 
tion consequent on oppostion to one of his motions at the weekly 
of its Governors! Cheyne, Bonetus, and other authors give similar in- 
stances. The secretion of bile is unquestionably deteriorated by the 
operations of the mind; its blackened inspissation, combined with de- 
pression of spirits, has supplied the appropriate cognomen of melancho- 
lia. This is corroborated, moreover, by the relief that it derived from 
mercury, and its specific action on the liver, as well as to the relief given 
to the irritated gastro-intestinal nerves by carrying off the acrid secre- 
tion by mild and cooling purgatives ; and hence Lord Byron declared 
that an ounce of salts exhilarated him more than a bottle of cham- 
pagne! Since, however, both mind and body suffer in hypochondriacs, 
both’ demand our attention. Wheresthe disease is traceable to hard 
study, close confinement, &c.—whiél so frequently happens—it is evi- 
dent that both must be discontinued; and where (as in Broussais’s 
theory) there is evidence of “ gastro-enteritie,” the antiphlogistic plan 
must be adopted in the first instance, and the tone of the stomach 
subsequently repaired by that regimen and those medicines which experi- 
ence has established as most efficacious, but which it is superfluous that 
should here enumerate. 


[To be continued.] 


CASES OF CHEESE POISONING. ® 


Yer following article on Cheese Poisoning is from the New Jersey 
fedical Reporter, being a portion of a notice of the Quarterly Trans- 
actions of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. ] 


i 


Dr. Parrish was called to a family consisting of a laboring man, hisiwife 
and six children, all of whom, except the wife, had been taken sick within . 
a few minutes of each other, after eating their accustomed scanty meal 
of tea, bread and cheese, without anything else. The children were 
more violently affected than the father, their symptoms resembling some- 
what those of cholera :—as severe vomiting, dizziness, great prostration 
of strength, coldness of the extremities, accompanied with profuse wa- 
tery discharges from the bowels. After relieving the violence of the 
symptoms, the doctor took some of the matter ejected from the stomach 
to an apothecary, in order to apply to it some of the tests for metallic 
poison, but found no reason to suspect poison in any of the food. The 
druggist, on learning the facts of the sickness, mentioned that a family 
near by had been similarly affected, on the previous evening from eating 
cheese from the shop of a neighboring grocer. The doctor now re- 
paired to the family in question, and found thatwthose who had eaten 
the cheese had all been attacked in the same as his own patients ; 
and on visiting the grocer, from whom it had been obtained, he learned 
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that it was one of a large lot from a celebrated New Yoieiidairy, was 
but three or four months old, weighed but ninety pounds, and was con- 
sidered a good article. The grocer had sold nearly seventy pounds of 
it within a few days to a large number of people, and had retailed out 
some eight or nine cheeses from the same lot, without hearing any 
complaint from his customers, until within two days, during which time 
five or six families had been taken ill. Those who had eaten of the 
cheese previously, though many of them were found, and inquired of, 
experienced no inconvenience from its use. A slice of the cheese being 
subjected to an analytical chemist, no trace of mineral poison could be 
found in it; hence in seeking an explanation of this singular phenome- 
non, the peculiar state of the atinosphere was thought of, as a proba- 
ble source of the deleterious properties which seemed to be developed 
in the cheese under its influence—these singular facts having occurred 
during a spell of remarkably damp, foggy and mild weather, succeeding 
a cold and clear atmosphere in January. During the two days in which 
these cases occurred, the air waS Yoaded with moisture, and the fog on 
the Delaware was sufficiently heavy, as to impede the progress of the 
boats in crossing. 

The cheese, it is suggested, having been previously frozen, might, in 
the process of softening, have developed deleterious properties ; or that, 
as often happens under more favorable circumstances, the oily matters 
contained in it might have been converted into an irritating acid, which 


» acted on the stomach and bowels in the manner described. 


What strikes us as remarkable, is the fact that the discarded portion 
of the (poisonous) cheese, was afterwards sold out in slices by another 
person, without any unpleasant results ; which fact seems to confirm the 


“theory that the cause of the offending property was atmospheric. Con- 


siderable pains having been taken by Dr. P. to ascertain the extent of 
injury from this cause, he supposes that not less than one hundred per- 
sons have been made sick from this cause, under the observation of phy- 
sicians in Philadelphia. But we must close this already lengthened 
notte, by copying from the essay before us, the following :—*“ So far 
as the limited number of observations here detailed, will justify any con- 
clusion, we might say first :—That in all the instances of sickness from 
cheese poison, the cheese has been mild and newly made. 

Secondly. That the deleterious properties of the article have been de- 
veloped suddenly in a mass not previously injurious. 

“Thirdly. That in all the cases the cheese had been exposed to the 
air; and that in all probability a peculiar state of the atmosphere was 
the immediate cause of the development of poisonous properties. 

“ If these conclusions be correct, it would seem proper that all newly- 
made cheese should be protected from the air, especially in damp 
weather ; and that their too free use as an article of food, to the exclu- 
sion of more wholesome and substantial aliment, should be discouraged.” 
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al . REPORT OF A CASE OF DOUBTFUL SEX. 


BY WM. M. BROOCKS, MILTON, N. C. 


Ir is so exceedingly rare to meet with a lusus nature of this kind in 
the United States, that it might be thought almost culpable if it were 
not reported. It is doubtful whether any of the primitive races of 
any nation ever present such anomalies. It is only among high bred 
classes of men and animals that such cases are to be found. Nature 
here seems to hesitate as to the sex she will choose to cast off from her 
generative matrix. 

Martha, the subject of this report, is a slave, the property of a gen- 
tleman of Pittsylvania county, Va. She is nota pure African, but a 
brown mulatto, about 24 years old; she has the rounded limbs of the - 
female, weighs 145 pounds, and of Dutch build from shoulders to pelvis. 
She has suffered from neuralgia of her foot, and fever; has been mar- 
| ried some three or four years, and..has never menstruated. It was, 
| . therefore, naturally supposed that her sufferings were caused by amenor- 

‘ rheea. When she was before me for examination in April, 1850, my 
attention was first called to the flatness of her broad chest, and entire 
absence of her breasts, and as she had never had her catamenia, | in- 
ferred that her genital organization was defective ; and upon examina- 
tion very carefully made, both by the sight and the touch, 1 found thi 

to be the fact. The pectoral muscles were as devoid of the mammary 
glands above them, as those of a male of the same age; the nipple 

: was of the ordinary male size; face full, oval and masculine. e 
' genitals presented the most extraordinary appearance. ‘The mons vene- 
ris was covered with the usual growth of hair of puberty—descending 
from the upper part of the external labia, was a small black apron, about 
three inches long, like the African prepuce, which at first sight, as it 
tapered to a small point forward and downwards resembled the pendu- t 
lous penis. On lifting it up, it was not round or solid, but extensible, 

like a cut-open prepuce. Near its junction to the labia, and just * 
within, could be seen and felt a large clitoris nearly two inches long, 

and feeling like the spongy corpora cavernosa of the penis, and having “ 

the cellular membrane only over its structure. 

On passing through the nymphe, the finger came in contact with the 
‘. upper portion of the vagina, on which the distended bladder rested, and 
no further ingress to the finger forward was permitted. In the centre 
. of the axis of the pelvis, the finger was introduced, and then carried to 
. the left side, and in this direction it was arrested. 

On the right side, the finger passed some three inches towards the 
‘“ left iliac fossa to a cul-de-sac, near the bottom of which a small spongy 
p tuber like a testis gland was felt, having no scrotal covering. I then 
a searched higher up for the uterus, and all around the sac, as far as it 
” could be reached—I could find none, neither os tince, body or fundus. 
She said she had never had pains in her loins, &c., which usually pre- 
cede the incipient menstrual effort at puberty. Shedad little or no de- 
sire for copulation, and did not enjoy it, and it sometimes gave her pain. 

i I regard this a highly interesting, physiologically, and as well as en- 
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Casarean Operation. 


titled to be classed with those of hermaphrodism as any w 


CH#SAREAN OPERATION. 


1e following letter is from M. M. Rodgers, M.D.., to the editor of the 
uffalo Medical Journal, dated Paris, January 20, 1851.] 


Dear Sir,—I send you for publication an account of a case of Cesa- 
rean operation, which I have just seen performed by M. Paul Dubois, 
ospital “Clinique d’Accouchements.” ‘This operation, although 
far more common than in the United States, is by no means of frequent 
occurrence in Europe. M. Dubois, if I understand him correctly, said 

he had made the section eight times before. 

The subject of the operation was an in-patient of the Hospital ; 
single woman, 24 years of age, primiparous, dwarfish, of rachitic con- 
stitution, nervo-bilious and lymphatic temperament, with deformed pelvis 
and inferior extremities. The pelvis was compressed so as to leave only 
one and a quarter inch in the anterio-posterior diameter, which was in- 

sufficient for the delivery of the child even after embryotomy. Labor 
Wcommenced at the full period of gestation, and had been progressing 
“= slowly for about six hours, the amniotic fluid having been discharged dur- 
Difficulty being apprehended by the “ internes” and 
chef-du-clinique ” in attendance, M. Dubois, Pysician-accoucheur, of 
this Hospital, was called in; after examination per vaginam, the Pro- 
fessor, by the concurrent advice of Prof. De Paul, decided upon the ne- 
This was at 9 o’clock in the evening, the woman 
being then somewhat exhausted, and the child still living, as shown by 
auscultation ; the operation was, however, deferred till the next day at 
10 o’clock. The patient was brought into the amphitheatre somewhat 
more feeble than the night before, although under the effect of anodynes 
and stimulants ; she was laid upon her back on the operating table, 
with the thighs flexed upon the body, and the shoulders raised 

The operation was commenced (without chloroform) by making an 
incision just opposite the umbilicus, and extedning to the symphysis pu- 
bis, about eight inches ; the first incision was made through the integu- 
ments; a small opening was then made through peritoneum, and the 
incision finished by a bistoury and grooved director ; the next incision 
was made through the walls of the uterus, about six inches long, when 
the child appeared in sight; it was extracted by the feet, dead ; the 
cord was tied, and the placenta extracted by the same orifice. The 
operation, occupied about eight minutes exclusive of dressing. The 
bleeding was only slight from the incision ; the edges of the wound in 
the abdominal walls were brought into coaptation and secured by inter- 
rupted quilled sutyges, the incision in the uterus being perfectly closed 
by its contraction ; adhesive straps, charpie, a compress and bandage 
around the body, finished the dressing. ‘The patient, who suffered much 


ing that time. 


cessity of the section. 


I have 


seen reported—the absence of mamme and uterus assimilating her to the 
male, and the well-developed external labia and nymphe to the female. 


Stethoscope and Virgina Med. Gazette. 
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_-* paingj@igd was much exhausted, was removed to her ward, and al- 
lowed an yne and hot wine and water: she, however, was unable to 
‘ rest, and re-action not taking place, she sunk rapidly, and died of col- 
lapse, thirty-six hours after the operation. 
This was, doubtless, a fair case for the operation, and offered the only 
hope of saving either the mother or child; but the time to save the 
child was while it was alive; and after that was dead the mother was 
too much exhausted to leave much hope of her recovery from so severe 
an operation ; so that the delay in the case certainly was the cause of 
losing one if not both lives. But as I intended only to give the details 
of the operation, which was skilfully performed, I shall give no opinions, ‘ 
but leave others to draw such conclusions, and make such reflections as 
they please. ‘ 


DENTAL COLLEGES. 
BY W. R. HANDY, M.D., BALTIMORE, MD. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


\F, Man, from his constitutional formation, is necessarily a creature of want ; 
and of wants of various kind, differing according to the complex being 
of his nature, but all of such imperious necessity as to demand provision 
for these wants ; and still further, provision of a suitable character, oth- Gi 
erwise damage will be the result, and that damage, it is believed, will be 

felt by the constitution, precisely in the proportion in which this provis- 

ion is dealt out, as to time, quantity, and quality. Now these wants of 

man’s being may all be arranged under three héads, wid, those of his 

physical, intellectual and moral. Among his are those 
having reference to his body, as the supplying it with food and raiment, 
and the restoring it when diseased or injured. ‘To meet this class of 

wants, a great variety of arts have been introduced, among which is 

; numbered the art of Dentistry. His intellectual wants refer to the mind, 

t which, if any thing, are still more imperious in their demands than those ae 
of the body, for the latter have not only been hushed, but entirely for- * 
gotten during the loudness of the calls of the former, and the intensity 
of the gratification furnished by the surpassing excellence of the provi- 
sions destined to supply the mental wants. Among these: intellectual 
wants stand out first and most prominent, education of all the faculties of 
the mind; for each faculty requires as much its proper aliment, which 
education can alone furnish, for the existence of intellectual life, as food, 
clothing, and the atmosphere are essential provisions for the existence of 
physical life. Now this education, to become available for the whole % = 
mass of mind, has been reduced into practical and tangible shape, by the i | 
founding of schools and colleges, which are, as it were, the great mental 
store houses, for dealing out from day to day to the hungering mind, 
such aliment in kind and quantity as is found best adapted for its highest 
intellectual growth and development, as well as best suited, also, to make 
it practical and useful, by teaching it how to apply its education to the 
benefit of mankind, and to relieving the various ills of suffering humanity. 


| 
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Among the numerous colleges destined to this great engae now x 
cluded the dental, and about which we propose offering Simply a few 
plain, common-sense, practical remarks for the reflection of the public, 
as well as the profession. 

The utility and absolute necessity of medical colleges, as an essential 
element for preparing the mind of the physician to meet the great practi- 
cal duties of his profession, in saving life and restoring health, no one for 
a moment pretends to call in question. And still further it will also be 
readily admitted, that such preparation is far superior to any private in- 
struction which any single individual can furnish, however excellent and 
valuable it may be; and for the simple reason that a faculty of physi- 
cians, having under their charge a college, with hospitals and infirmaries, 
and each devoting himself to a particular department of the healing art, 
and each applying the principles of his teachings in the practical manage- 
ment of disease among the numerous patients of the hospital, thus 
presents to the medical student facilities, both theoretical and practical, 
which it is impossible that any private instruction can furnish to the same 
extent, and which, in fact, no physician pretends for an instant to insist 
upon. While on the other hand private instruction is by no means 
meant to be undervalued, but on the contraty to be regarded as an im- 
portant and essential co-worker with the colleges during the recess of 
. their sessions ; and instead therefore of having antagonistic interests, they 

are in truth but continuous links in the same great and unbroken chain 
of medical instruction. 

Now if these propositions be admitted in reference to medical colleges, 
we are at a loss to conceive why the same should not also be conceded 
to dental colléges—and precisely upon the same grounds, and for the 
same reasons.» Every one freely acknowledges, as well as painfully feels 
the force of the fact, that the teeth are frequently liable to disease, decay, 
and loss; and that the removal of this disease and decay, with the 
restoration of this loss involves, and has involved from time immemorial, 
a want—and a want of equal necessity in requiring suitable provisions 
for the preservation of the health of the teeth, as for the health of any 
other portion of the body ; and to meet this almost universal want, we 
find that dentists have consequently sprung up in every part of the 
world—for the people will have this want suppled; and if they cannot 
get good dentists, they will take bad ones, rather than have none. 

Now the question comes back, and may be fairly asked, why is there 
not the same reason for believing, and that confidently, that dental col- 
leges and their infirmaries can, and do furnish the same facilities for theo- 
retical and practical instruction, and do take the same pains in educating 
the head and the hand of the dental student for all the duties of his 
profession, as that of any medical college in qualifying their students for 
the practice of general medicine? And if such a position be conceded, 
then the absolute necessity of their existence, grounded upon their ana- 
logy to medical colleges, must also be conceded. Such concession, how- 
ever, is not only derived from analogy, but the people themselves have 
spoken out upon this subject, and their representatives in the legislatures 
of two States, viz., Maryland and Ohio, have declared that dental col- 
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_- are @ecessary ; and in accordance with such declaration, have con- 
sequently granted charters to the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, . 
? and the Dental College of Ohio, giving them the usual powers of sm 
cal colleges in general. 

l The necessity of dental colleges being established, the next position, 
r of their furnishing superior facilities over any private dental instruction, 
. must also be conceded ; and for the same reason that college medical in- 
. struction is superior to any private medical teaching. And although this 
4 is now beginning to be acknowledged by the great mass of intelligent 
d dentists, yet they seem to be much slower in admitting that private den- 
tal instruction is simply a link, and only a preparatory step, to that more 


sy thorough theoretical and practical drilling which the denjal college fur- 
s . nishes ; and which, as in the private medical teacher, instead of placing 
Pr 6 himself in the attitude of an enemy to the college, on the contrary, should 
s | regard himself as its friend and co-worker—as they each are striving for 
, the same noble end, viz., the elevation of the science and the art of den- 
e | tistry, as well as the amelioration of the sufferings of their fellow beings. 
te Now if this be true, that the grand aim of college dental instruction and 
s "Yi private dental instruction is the same, why then any more than gp the 
» medical should there be any difference or discord, where there Mbvity 
of of purpose, and consequently, where we can see no good reason why 
y there should not also be unity of feeling and co-operation ? . 
n Ha¥ing already trespassed much further than we intended, we shall © 
close with the simple statement, that we have endeavored, throughout the 
S, whole of these broken remarks, to present dental colleges in their true ° 
attitude before the public and the dental profession, agginstruments de- 
e signed for the injury of neither, but for the benefitof 
Is 
N NOTES TAKEN FROM HEARING MEDICAL LECTURES IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA, IN 1315-16. 
1S BY JOSEPH COMSTOCK, M.D., LEBANON, CONN, 
iy (Communicated for the Boston Medica] and Surgical Journal.] Me 
je Dr. Bensamin Rusu was dead previous to the writer's attending lec- 
ae tures; but Dr. James Rush, his son, read his father’s lectures (not in the 
ot University) to a small class, of which I was one. These were consi- 
dered by Dr. James Mease, anf by Dr. Joseph Parrish, to whom the 
re writer had letters of introduction, as having received Dr. Rush’s last 
1 touches and illustrations, and as being of great value. Dr. Barton, im- 
- 5 mediate successor to Dr. Benjamin Rush in the chair of Theory and 
1g Practice, died whilst I was there, and never lectured after my arrival. 
ns Lectures in his department were in consequence supplied by the other 
or professors. ‘This will explain why some things in my notes, as for in- 
d, stance, in Dr. Wistar’s lectures, who was professor of Anatomy; in Dr. 
a- Chapman’s, who was then professor of Materia Medica, and in Dr. Phy- 
- sick’s, who was professor of Surgery, may not appear as strictly belonging 
ve to their departments. And so of others. 
es Dr. Puysick. 
al- On Apoplexy.—Mr. Home punctured the dura mater. It relieved 
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the patient at first, but he afterwards died of hernia corer The pa 
u 


sage of the blood, Dr. Physick says, is just as free through the lungs 
during the state of expiration, as during inspiration. He attributes this 
phenomenon to the violent efforts of the animal to inspire, and thinks by 
the force of the abdominal muscles the blood vessels of the head are ex- 
tended. Thus, after trephining, it is observed that during inspiration, 
the dura mater is pressed upwards. It is necessary, he said, to distin- 
guish apoplexy from epilepsy, fainting, and intoxication. 

On the Eye.—Dr. P. prefers the operation of extracting the crysta- 
line lens to couching—it being less painful. He had a case in which 
couching left a long-continued pain in the eye of a woman, which no- 
thing relieved. ‘To prepare the eye for the operation, the pupil is to be 
dilated by the previous application of tinct. of stramonium, an hour or 
two beforehand. The knife is to be very sharp. It is to be introduced 
from the superior part of the outer canthus, obliquely, towards the inner 
canthus. A needle with a curved point is to be used to seize the crys- 
talline lens by its capsule, and thus to extract it. ‘The lens is sometimes 
torn in pieces by the introduction of a needle, and left to be absorbed. 
ThigSaunders and Adams prefer to extracting or couching. Couching, 
whidlh is pushing down the crystalline lens behind the vitreous humor, is 
performed by introducing the needle through the coats of the eye. It is 
.. to be introduced a little on one side of the cornea. In cases og rac: 
~ tion, a very fine pair of forceps, a fine scoop, to scoop out any refmiains of 
opacity, a speculum, and a very sharp knife are the instruments. The 
' upper eyelid, at the inner canthus, is to be pressed upwards against the 
superciliary ridge ; the lower is to be supported by the surgeon himself. 
Great care =the taken that too much pressure is not made on the ball 
of the eye, astiat might dislodge, and occasion to be pressed out the 
whole vitreous humor. To prevent the-patient from rubbing the eye in 
sleep, and thus producing the like dislodgement, of which he once had a 
case, the patient’s hands must be tied to the bedstead. _If the iris is en- 
tangled upon the knife, pressure is to be made upon the cornea to dis- 
lodge it. 

Dr. Rusu. 

On Rheumatism and the Rheumatic State of Fever—The absence 
of the heat of the body called cold, is the exciting cause. It does not 
affect the internal parts like gout. It foes not impair the appetite, di- 
gestion, nor functions of thebrain. The worst cases of rheumatism oc- 
cur in summer. When it seizes the side it is called bastard pleurisy ; 
when the head, headache ; when the neck, it is called stiff-neck, and is 
then combined with spasm. In hard drinkers, it has an eruption on the 
skin, and is then termed scorbutic rheumatism. When it suppurates, it 
is called arthropuosis. 

roduces consumption. A case was related in which it disabled a man 
in every joint, and displaced most of them. It so affected the ear as to 
cause deafness. He could not move his jaws, and sucked his sustenance 
through a straw. It killed him finally, but his senses remained to the 
very last stage of life. Premonitory signs of rheumatism are lassitude, 
chills, &c. ‘The breakbone fever prevailed in that city in 1780. 


Sometimes it is translated to the lungs and then, 
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Remedies for Rheumatism.—1. Bloodletting. This, we were told, is 
forbidden by Drs. Fothergill and Willan. 2. Purges. 3. Antimonial 
powder. 4. Seneka. 5, Dover’s powder, ten to twenty grains every 
night. 6. Blisters. He mentioned that farmers cured their horses of 
rheumatism by tying them twelve or fourteen hours in a stream of cold 
water. 

Anomalous Rheumatism.—Dumb or depressed state, the pain trans- 
ferred to prostration. ‘The pain, which is a less alarming symptom than 
prostration, being absent. It is brought back to the muscles by blood- 


letting. 
[To be continued.] 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 20, 1851. 


Decay of Teeth.—Civilization has been marked by the appearance of a ‘ 
premature destruction of the teeth. No one organ, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, should fail any sooner than another. All the senses, when 
not abused, are tolerably active to advanced old age, when they operate 
less pg ctly, each of them being only maintained by the harmonious 
mov of the others. At the expiration of three score and ten, some | 
of the delicate interior structures, under the action of combined forces that 
belong to civilization, ordinarily give out. One becomes deaf, who has 
perhps been subjected to the shock of an explosion; another has dim 
vision because he has habitually allowed injurious he operate, that 


* 


might have been avoided; and so on in regard to the Violation of many 
of the laws of our nature. 

The northern parts of the United States are proverbial for the bad teeth 
of the inhabitants, and for a long while the question has been agitated— 
what is the cause of it? Every answer but the right seems to have been 
given. One of the Journals, the name of which is not recollected, re- ) 
cently intimated that our food does not contain phosphate of lime enough 
to meet the exigencies of the system. This idea strikes us as being cor- 
rect. In no country do so many people uniformly consume fine flour, for 
habitual food, as in the northern States. By throwing aside the bran, we 
actually deprive ourselves of that portion of the grain which it may be 
supposed contains the material for keepingthe teeth jjrepair. A per- 
sistence in this habit of using none but bolte@ wheat, o generations, 
is quite sufficient to lay the foundation of a constitutional or hereditary 
tendency to bad teeth. The western and southern inhabitnts are preparing 
for the same misfortune in their posterity, since fine-bolted flour is be- 
coming the staple article of food with them. Bolting mills were put in | 
operation in New England. Here poor teeth first began to appear; and 
here they will always abound, should this cause prove the true one, till a 
more simple preparation of bread has been adopted long enough to over- 


Dentists are frank in warning their customers of the vices to which they 
are slaves, but to little purpose ; and so we go on, from family to family, 
mending, stopping and plugging up carious breaks in the enamel, till in 
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after ages, the native Bedouins of ancient America will ransack the tombs 
for the gold in the teeth of the buried millions, as they are now pounding 
up the mummies at the necropolis of Sakkara, to find rings and jewelry 
buried on the ancient Egyptians. 

Very much may be done for children, where a tendency to a premature 
decay of the teeth is discoverable, by strict attention to diet; simple food, 
never hot; and coarse bread, particularly from unbolted flour. Our food 
is too concentrated. It should be coarser. Nature has infused into the 
material for supporting animal life, all the elements necessary for main- 
taining the stability of the vital mechanism. By bolting flour we have 
disordered her arrangement, and must expect to suffer the consequences. 


National Medical College.—This is in the city of Washington, with a 
faculty of seven gentlemen. Dr. Miller has been identified with the insti- 
tution from the beginning—a worthy man, who will do all he can to pro- 
mote the interests of students. An infirmary, the clinical department of 
the College, offers strong inducements for those ambitious of having a 
practical knowledge of diseases. All the natural sciences may be studied 
under very superior advantages at Washington. There is the Smithso- 
nian collection of books and objects—the library of Congress, accessible 
to all, besides certain facilities in other respects, of an important character. 


Dr. Frickardt’s Valedictory.—This is a sensible discourse, in h the 
doctrine is inculcated that it is a delightful thing to be a physiciatgm** O ! 
what a labor! Oh! what a glorious privilege and power! How sublime 
to heal the sick, the lame, the blind, the deaf; to still the aching brain, to 
soothe the throbbing heart!” True enough, but there is another side to 
the picture. There is a great difference between practising medicine in the 
place where qua@ks are in the ascendant and oné where science alone is 
the passport to distinction and patronage. The graduates of the Phila- 
delphia College, of which Dr. Frickardt is a worthy professor, live in a 
happy period and in a happy place. We like the suggestions in this 
discourse, and particularly the directions for becoming useful and eminent. 
If we were to criticise the pamphlet closely, it is possible we might say 
that the author thinks better of the profession than the world at large. 
The ranks are not all filled with Solomons, nor is every student to become 
a learned Baron Larrey. Medicine is a fine field for the exercise of hu- 
manity ; but those in our blessed country, who are best qualified to prac- 
tise it, are poorly appreciated, and too often precariously sustained. 


Boylston Medical School.—This institution has been some years in suc- 
cessful operation in this city, and from the medical reputation of those 
on whom the course of daily instruction devolves, we can recommend it 
most cordially to those who are desirous of placing their sons and wards 
" where they will be thoroughly taught. We have far greater confidence 
in organizations of this kind, than in some of the flimsy medical colleges 
which come up in a night—the laboratory of two thirds of those pests in 
society, quacks, of which the United States is disgracefully burdened. 
Recitations, chemica] manipulations, &c., under responsible men, who 
have a character to sustain, is the only method of studying medicine 
so as to understand it. Those who assume the duties of medical 
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practitioners have no apology for being ignorant of the profession, at 
this day, while these excellent schools are expressly maintained for their 


advantage. 


Ranking’s Medical Abstract.—No. 18, embracing a practical gleaning 
from all the Journals, of what five eminent medical gentlemen in England 
consider worth preserving in a methodical form, ranging from January 
to June, of the present year, is lying upon the table. After what we have 
heretofore said in regard to the high character of this half-yearly publi- 
cation, it is unnecessary to do more than to allude to it now. Those who 
appreciate the first class of medical papers, sent forth to illustrate, as it 
were, the actual state of medical science at the period they were written, 
will understand the claims of the work. 


Clairvoyancy.—Spiritual knockings, we had supposed, had nearly su- 
perseded clairvoyant operations ; but by the signs in large letters in several 
parts of Boston, together with the number of advertising seers who be- 
speak the patronage of fools through the papers, it is obvious that the 
pretensions of imposters are still unblushingly common in New England ; 
and disgraceful as it is to the age and the intelligence of the people, 
clairvoyant females, who look into the interior of their customers’ bodies 
with shut eyes, declaring they see disease, and then indicate the remedy, 
have employment and fat fees. Their gross impositions are indictable 
offenclly as much as any direct act of cheating; but the people seem to 
love the pleasant excitement of being duped. 


Proposed Remedy for Sea-sickness,—* At a late meeting of th@™French — 
Academy of Science, a paper was read by M. Currie, on sea-sickness. 
In the communication M. Currie has pointed out the cause of sea-sick- 
ness. ,He has shown that it depends upon the movement of the intesti- 
nal caliipavhich floats, as it were, in the abdomen. It descends with 
every movement of the vessel, and then ascending pushes up ifs, 


and the diaphragm. His theory, well explained, was well ree@tfed, an 
Magendie and Keraudieu gave their assent to it. But his dy was 
thought more ingenious than practicable. It was to breathe in with every 
downward movement of the vessel, and expire the air with its assent. 
What seemed more easy, and is known to be more effectual, is the hori- 
zontal position in the ship, and a tight bandage over the abdomen.” 

Not a particle of reliance should be plwced in the foregoing proposed 
remedy. In the first place, the theory advanced is an old one re-vamped ; 
and may or may not be true. But the idea of preventing sea-sickness by 
medicines or mechanical contrivances, is absolutely ridiculous. We have 
had experience enough at sea, and tried experiments to no purpose what- 
ever Whoever goes upon the ocean must expect to suffer to some ex- 
tent,in the way of nausea. A few, only, out of thousands, escape ; but 
the majority of all ‘*who.go down to the sea in ships,” suffer frout'sick- 
ness, and always will. A central position, where there is the least motion 
of the vessel, offers the only amelioration, and that is so trifling as not 
always to be recognized. We would advise no one, therefore, to take any- 
thing with an expectation of warding off sea-sickness. It is better that 
nature should manage her own affairs in her own way. 
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Journals and Journalizing—No one ought to complain that there is 
no appropriate medium for oyneins his peculiar views on medical mat- 
ters in this land of opinions. In medicine, as well as theology, people have 
a propensity for tinkering the current systems, till Journals of all dimen- 
sions and characters are too numerous for any ordinary pair of eyes to 
read. Our pile of exchanges swells into mounds in the course of a few 
months, the minute contents of which we cannot be expected to be very 
familiar with. While it is the legitimate province of medical periodicals 
to record and announce the progress of science, it is equally beneficial to 
those who take them, that they should herald general intelligence which 
has a relationship to the pursuits of the physician. But some of the me- 
dical periodicals—or rather those that assume to be medical—are mere 
vehicles for vituperating all'who differ from their narrow platform, and the 
untiring ambition of those who conduct them is to overturn and forever 
destroy the whole fabric which -it has been the work of ages to raise. 
These are the reform Journals, the organs of reforming associations and 
milk-and-water colleges, raised into being through the prejudices of igno- 
rant legislators, backed by fanatics, and, still further in the shade, low, de- 
signing ignoramuses. No essential changes will ever be effected by these 
increasing swarms of hornet monthlies, and it is a pity that such energy 
should be expended on shadows. Occasionally an individual who knows 
better, whose advantages have given him the countenance of persons of 
high intellectual accomplishments, deserts to these enemies of order, with 
a vain hope of rising to a distinction which he had the sense to,discover 
was not attainable among those of more application, genius and Hnesty. 
Wuch are excessively vindictive, as traitors always are, and their plans in 

e Journals for re-organizing the world, and especially the medical 
could they be realized, would invariably carry them, like libe- 
rated s, to the top of the fluid. In one of these mushroom publica- 
tions, issued in New York, that has lived thus far to the third number— 
the title being, as usual, ‘‘ Medical Reform for the People and the Pro- 
Session,” is an article by a Lydia J. Pierson, on American mee. is 


written with vigor, truth and beauty. The writer shows a fa y with 
principles of physiology ; and, above all, instead of flying into a 
passiom@@ecause she cannot be a queen of the Amazon’s, she shows that 
she is utider the dominion of common sense, broad-cast charity, and virtu- 
ous aspirations. We have rarely lighted upon a paper of equal value, and 
therefore regret that the authoress should have sown where no one goes 
for a harvest. 

In closing these observations, we confess our admiration of talent 
wherever found; but prefer that it should, if possible, have all the benefits 
arising from influences calculated to develope, elevate and purify it. 


Saratoga Water.—Facilities are spoken of for delivering the water of a 
new spring, recently found in Saratoga, the evening of the day it is bottled. 
if any one has a special interest in the business, it is the physician ; and 
yet #js presumed that no medical man in the city has either seen or tasted 
it. Of course, till something is known in regard to the new spring, they 
will prescribe the old Congress water, if inferior to the other, as they 
would not be justified in casting off an old friend upon the recommenda- 
tion of irresponsible persons, for a new one. When so much depends on 
the testimony of physicians, as the introduction of a mineral water, which 
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the owners are desirous of having extensively tried, it is extraordinary that 
they neither seek their kind offices, their opinion or their patronage. 
If our medical friends are hurt at this pointed neglect, they must re- 


member that this is the quacking age; and when they are apparently over- 
looked, it is because brass now passes with the crow instead of gold. 


University of Iowa.—Lectures in the medical department will com- 
mence at Keokuk, on the first Monday in November. A new hospital has 
been opened, to which students will have access, that must add very much 
to the value of a course of medical and surgical instruction. Dr. Armor 
will continue his connection with the school, as heretofore. In February 
last, ten young gentlemen were graduated Goctors of medicine, and an 
honorary diploma was conferred on Dr. N. G. Sales, of Iowa. 

The Medico-Chirurgicdl Journal, published at Keokuk, is a credit to the 
medical literature of the young State. There is a freshness about it, and 
a degree of character that indicates the activity, discretion and versatility 
of those who conduct it. 


American Medical Association. Prize Essays.—2At the meeting of the 
American Medical Association held in Charleston, S. C., in May tes the 
undersigned were appointed a Committee to receive and examine such 
voluntary communications on subjects connected with medical science, as 
individuals might see fit to make, and to award a prize to any number of 


- them not exceeding five, if they should be regarded as entitled to such a 


distinction. 

To carry into effect the intentions of the Association, notice is hereby 
given, that all sach communications must be sent post-paid, on or before 
the first day of April, 1852, to Geo. Hayward, M.D., Boston, Mass. Each 
communication must be accompanied by a sealed packet, containing the 
name of the author—which will not be opened unless the accompanying 
communication be deemed worthy of a prize. The authors of the unsuc- 
cessful papers may receive them on application to the Commitiggpat ange 
time after the first of June, 1852; and the successful ones, it is brstood, 
will be printed in the Transactions of the Association. 

Geo. Haywarpjy» Boston. 

J. B. S. 

D. H. Srorer, “ 

Jacos BicELow, “ 

Usuer Parsons, Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1851. 


Editors of Medical Journals throughout the United States, are respect- 
fully requested to give the above one insertion in their respective Journals. 


Fatal Mistakes.—To tue Enitor, &c. Sir,—The instance of a fatal 
mistake, by an apothecary putting up morphine instead of quinine, men- 
tioned in your Journal of July 30, with a number of previous cases, in- 
du@@s me to suggest a remedy, in order to prevent similar disasters. It is 
this, that every ounce of morphine should be ground up with ten grains of 
catechu. This would so change the color, without impairing the article, 
as to prevent any occurrence of a result so melancholy. Let our brethren 
of the faculty, enter into an understanding and agreement not to patronize 
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s any apothecary’s shop in which this mode is not adopted, and at once the 
change will take place, and all future hazard be done away. 
Lebanon, Conn., August, 1851. JosepH Comstock, M.D. 


Monstrosity.—Drs. J. Cohen and M. A. Durr, physicians of Jackson- 
ville, Telfair Co., Georgia, have in their office a curious natural phenome- 
non, in the shape of a negro child, born upon the premises of David J. 
Williams, of that town, which weighed twelve pounds, and had two well 
formed and separate heads and necks, two arms, and two spinal columns, 
three legs with feet attached, two in their natural position and the other 
coming out on the back of the region of the hips, with two hearts, partially 
joined together, two lungs, and other anomalies. 


Medical Miscellany.—Our friend, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the poetess, is in 
favor of female physicians. The ambitious sex will soon meddle with 
surgery.—Down at Lockport they begin to write technical epitaphs thus— 

‘¢ The little hero who lies here, 
Was conquered by the diarrhoea.” 

i —The oldest person#in Vermont is a colored man, residing at Pomfret, 
who was born in Martinico.—Accounts of the fatality of cholera are about 
as frequent as ever, the world over.—Dr. Mott, of New York, has been 
appointed to a chair in the medical college at Washington.—That old re- 
medy, the inhalation of oxygen gas, is re-proposed as a remedy for con- 
sumption.—By inhaling chloroform, the poison of strychnine may be ar- 
rested.—A deaf and damb medical student has made application to the 
medical college of Ohio, to ascertain on what terms he could receive a 
degree.—The cod-liver oi] consumers propose an indignation meeting, to 
demand a better lasting remedy.—A new principle in the construction of 
an artificial leg, is proposed by Mr. W. C. Stone, of Boston.—Hooping 
cough begins to annoy the young children in this region.—A woman is 
living at the South who is 130 years old, and reads without glasses.— 
_Measles and bewel complaints begin to alarm the people of the country at 

' § by their general prevalence.—Smallpox has broken out at Phil- 

0 in the vicinity of Farmington, Me.—A disease known as the 

, has proved very fatal to swine at St. Johns, N. B.—The ve- 

nerable Sir George™mith Gibbes, M.D., died on the 23d June last, at 

Sidmouth, Devon, England, aged 80. The deceased was a Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians, and for many years physician extraordinary 

to Queen Charlotte, during whose reign he was knighted. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS.—Communications have been received from Dr. S. J. W. Tabor; from 
Dr. E. K. Sanborn; from Dr. C. B. Gelantine ; and from Dr. J. X.C. Dr. G. R. Henry will find 
an answer to his query in the present Journal. 


Diep,—At Montville, Conn., Dr. Ephraim Fellows, 84. Respected and esteemed. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Aug. 16th, 88.—Males, 51—females, 37. 
Accidental, l1—asthma, 1—disease of bowels, 18—inflammation of bowels, 3— disease of brain, 3 
—congestion of brain, 1—consumption, 8—convulsjons, 5—cholera infantum, 3—cholera morbus, 
1—canker, 2—croup, 1—dysentery, 6—diarrhoea, 1—dropsy, 2—dropsy of the brain, 
fever, 1—typhoid fever, 2—scarlet fever, 2—lung fever, 2—brain fever, 1—hooping cough, 1— 
disease of the heart, 1—infantile, 11—inflammation of lungs, 1—disease of liver, |—marasmus,2— 
measles, |—old age, |—palsy, 2—pleurisy, 1—puerperal, 2—suicide, 1—scrofula, 1—strangula- 
tion, 1—tecthing, 5. 

Under 5 years, 50—between 5 and 20 years, 8—between 20 and 40 vears, 16—hetween 40 
and 60 years, 8—over 60 years, 6. Americans, 38; foreigners and children of foreigners, 50. 

The above includes 6 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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